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COMMENT 

DANTE — AND TODAY 

ON the fourteenth of this month Dante Alighieri 
will have been dead six hundred years. Therefore 
the whole world is thinking of him, and his spirit seems to 
be questioning the changes of six centuries, challenging 
modern civilization. Aristocrat and monarchist that he 
was, he was of too immense stature not to have deeply 
humane sympathies; his work was not for the elect — in 
his day the classically educated, but for the people of his 
time and tongue; and thus for the people of all times and 
tongues. Indeed, it is symbolically significant that the 
three greatest men in Italian literature — Dante, Petrarca 
and Boccaccio — wrote in the dawn of that literature, in 
what was called il volgare, the language spoken by the 
volgo, the people. Although this does not make of Dante 
a person of democratic tendencies, still it points out again 
that all great, things have their foundations in the volgo, 
as all buildings in the earth. 

Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio: they embody the three 
traditions. Boccaccio was the artist who works to enter- 
tain and amuse his public. Among the thousands who 
follow this tradition are the buffoons, as Papini calls 
them, the souls sold to the public which the public buys 
with large sums. Petrarca is the delicate artist for whom 
only the inner world exists, in whose trail a thousand out- 
casts, egocentrics, morphinomaniacs, came; for whom 
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delicacy is not a luxury, as it is for the strong, but rather 
an incurable idiosyncrasy. Dante embodies the great- 
est tradition — that of those who through literature judge 
men and the times; besides being representative of that 
sturdy healthy beauty which has a greater claim on lon- 
gevity. 

Dante gathered, into what is perhaps the most power- 
ful work of all literatures, all the history and philosophy, 
and part of the science of his time. He classified men 
and judged them; but his judgment is, like the history 
contained in the Commedia, essentially and terrifically 
mediaeval. A fierce god is this "merciful god" who gets 
a vengeance a thousandfold more terrible than the crime, 
than any crime. And a fierce little man it was who went 
wandering into hell, cursing each and all of the Italian 
cities, and several of the foreign ones, and their unfor- 
tunate inhabitants, for some slight reason or other. Today 
his ethics are dead: they are at best the skeleton around 
which the beautiful immortal flesh of Dante's words was 
cast. Dante's words — only an Italian, and a good Ital- 
ian, may know the magical beauty of them! The poign- 
ant dramatic beauty of his Conte Ugolino, and the sweet- 
ness of his Francesca, and the marvelous images scattered 
throughout his work like pearls and diamonds over a 
gorgeous gown ! 

But, as I say, his ethics, like the history in his work, 
are past and dead. We know now that hell is not neces- 
sary — there is nothing so horrible that it may not be 
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found, at one time or another, upon the face of our earth. 
We have developed a philosophy which is more apt to 
give life all the credit due to life. We are waiting for the 
poet who will give us a Divina Commediaoi our own times, 
but it is something entirely different from Dante's that 
we expect. A hell more terrific than the hell of Dante is 
the hell of modern warfare — an immense, eyeless, stupid 
machine that batters, mangles, crushes, distorts, tor- 
tures, crazes men. And, as if this were not terrible 
enough, men are studying how to contrive more terrible 
means to kill; and the next war, it is said, will be mostly 
a war of gas and germs! Henri Barbusse and Andreas 
Latzko gave us some horrible glimpses of the War. But 
they left still a great area unmeasured, an area perhaps 
immeasurable, perhaps impenetrable. 

The world has become overcrowded : human beings are 
lost in it and nobody knows. This twentieth-century 
world erects horrible structures that look like skeletons — 
skeletons of a thing already dead, living now in hell. The 
mechanical cities loom like the menace of the future over our 
rivers: over and under them the continual uproar of loco- 
motives, soul-rending, passes. Railways hold the earth 
in a terrible embrace. And the makers of these are busi- 
ness men who do not see, and workers whom a whirlwind 
sweeps into this modern tremendous factory, and leaves 
there like fledglings caught in the blast of an immense fur- 
nace. Out of this factory the human soul comes crushed — 
out of this factory of neurosis, the modern world. Ma- 
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chines and neurosis, out of this factory ! The last trees are 
pushed farther and farther away by the oncoming cities. 
And there isn't a breeze but brings to them the feverish 
breath of the cities. Paradise might be the peace and 
the 'happiness that man has in spite of the world he him- 
self builds. 

This is Dante's challenge to a poet of today. Who will 
tune down this noise, arrange this turmoil, find one voice 
in this chaos of voices? His task will be a hundred times 
more arduous than Dante's. Dante's conception of his 
narrow world was centered around two main hypotheses 
— that of the absolute monarchy and that of the Roman 
Catholic power, the Pope. A modern poet would require, 
besides Dante's great genius, the energy to gather to- 
gether in his thought a world which facility of trans- 
portation, and science in general, have made enormous. 

The question as to whether a poet should be concerned 
.in this great outer world, as opposed to the petty inner 
world of daily moods, cares, worries and affection, is a 
ridiculous question. And ridiculous is the thesis of the 
esthetic critic when he proposes that the individual who 
accomplishes the feat of expressing himself ably has there- 
by attained art: implying that a mole's observation of life 
is as valid as that of a soaring eagle who sees the world 
from above the horizons. 

But there are still eagles: Walt Whitman, the multi- 
tudinous man, for whom the world was a purgatory of 
striving joy and self-redeeming pain — he enumerated, at 
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least, the modern world. And Verhaeren, with his Villes 
Tentaculaires, put down some of the horror of it. But it 
is either an Inferno only, or a Purgatorio or a Paradiso 
only, that the poets of the six centuries since Dante have 
accomplished. No one has attained Dante's completeness. 

Emanuel Carnevali 

JOHN ADAMS* PROPHECY 

Not long ago The Freeman reminded us of a penetrating 
remark of old John Adams, first grand chief of the Adams 
clan and second president of the United States. Nay, not 
old; for he was only forty-five, and still seventeen years 
from the seat of Washington, when he wrote to his wife 
in 1780: 

I must study politics and war, that my sons may have liberty to study 
mathematics and philosophy, geography, natural history and naval 
architecture, navigation and commerce and agriculture; in order to give 
their children a right to study painting, poetry, music, architecture, 
statuary, tapestry and porcelain. 

In 1780 America was quite innocent of art; or rather, 
such art as it had — colonial architecture, a few imported 
paintings, plays, poems — it took quite innocently, with 
abstemious discretion. And Adams, if not himself a 
thorough Puritan, was only four generations from that 
Henry Adams who, according to his tombstone in Quincy, 
"took his flight from the Dragon Persecution in Devon- 
shire, England, and landed with eight sons near Wolles- 
ton." And the Puritan hostility to art and all its works — 
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